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ENDS AND MEANS IN ETHICAL THEORY 


HE problem of values, as discussed by pragmatists in recent ar- 
ticles, has involved a distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic 
values, immediate and instrumental goods, or, in other words, between 
ends and means. This distinction, though important and objectively 
based, has not always been properly handled, and deserves more care- 
ful attention. I desire to examine the distinction in this article. My 
purpose is not to attack pragmatism, at least the realistic type of 
pragmatism which Professor Dewey has so forcefully expounded, 
but rather to point out a lack, an incompleteness, an unfortunate 
emphasis, in the pragmatic statement of the nature of value. While 
accepting the bulk of the pragmatic teachings, I feel quite dissatisfied 
with the situation in which I would, without further supplementa- 
tion, find myself. This dissatisfaction, I believe, is in no way unique 
with me, but is wide-spread. Frequently, the dissatisfaction leads 
critics of pragmatism entirely to reject the positive doctrines which 
pragmatism has set forth, though the critics thus lose, it seems to me, 
more than they gain. The soundest criticism of current pragmatism 
will be to accept the truth it has discovered, and then to proceed to 
add more truth in the endeavor to provide a better balanced, a more 
complete theory of values. 

I should like first of all to enumerate some of the teachings of 
pragmatism which seem to me true and important. Pragmatism, at 
least such as Professor Dewey has developed, has done well to remind 
us of the extent to which the solution of our social and political prob- 
lems lies within our control. Men had almost forgotten that knowl- 
edge is power, absorbed, as they were, in the maze of logomachy of 
which modern philosophy so largely consists. We needed once more 
to recall vividly that intelligence, whatever more it may be, is an ef- 
fective tool in action, that the substitution of enthusiasm for reason 
is suicidal, and that the attainment of excellence in any field is almost 
directly proportional to the degree of wisdom exercised. Pragmatism 
has put new force and virility into the old Socratic identification of 
knowledge and virtue. Again, pragmatism, as stated by Professor 
Dewey, has brought to light a new and pregnant truth, which consti- 
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tutes the most original contribution of pragmatism to moral theory, 
namely, that the situations in which men find themselves placed are 
often ambiguous, and call for action on the basis of experimental 
judgments, which, if successful, create goods which were not given 
as data of the situations out of which they were evolved. Often the 
goods available, the values potential in a situation, are genuinely un- 
certain. Not simply are the instrumental goods unknown, the tools 
which we must use if we would reach our chosen ends with expedition 
and skill; but also the intrinsic goods are genuinely in doubt, the 
goals towards which we would move, the ends which we desire to 
realize. In these cases we must create new and as yet unexperienced 
values through the guidance of conduct by ‘‘judgments of practise.’’ 
Such ambiguous situations seem to abound to-day, as we hesitate be- 
tween entrance into an international association of broad scope and 
withdrawal into comparative isolation, between retention of capital- 
istic control of industry and various suggested forms of ‘‘democratic”’ 
management, between alternative ‘‘proposed roads to freedom”’ 
which are offered by political party and social outcast. Furthermore, 
pragmatism has made central in the thought of contemporary phi- 
losophy the reality of time. Time has become once more, as it should 
be, a factor which we are bound to take into account in our efforts to 
understand human life. Every act has its consequences, reaching on 
into the future, perhaps for a brief period only and perhaps for long 
ages. The nature of time is inexorable, and decrees that nothing 
shall lie outside the sphere of causal interactions. No good can be 
sought simply because of its native excellence and without thought 
of what it will entail for the future; rather it makes a difference to 
that future, for better or for worse, and must be evaluated in the 
light of those consequences to which it leads as well as in the light 
of those native excellences which it may possess. 

Such are the truths for the discovery or rediscovery of which we 
are indebted to pragmatism. The points enumerated are all concerned 
with the control of the present in the interests of the future, with the 
achievement of as yet non-existent goods, with the endeavor to make 
the world which lies ahead of us better than it could be without our 
efforts. And I find such teachings, not obstacles in my path, but 
guide posts which have directed me towards a sounder ethics. More- 
over, if pragmatism leaves me dissatisfied and seems but a part of the 
truth, I must recognize that Professor Dewey has not claimed to have 
put forward a complete system. He has clearly said that he ‘‘inten- 
tionally put to one side the question of the nature of value,’” that 
is, he wished to isolate the question of the process by which men 


1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XV., No. 10, p. 253. 
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evaluate objects from that of the nature of value. None the less, 
there are times when at least the emphasis of Professor Dewey’s 
writings is unacceptable; and what is somewhat true in his case, is 
overwhelmingly true of the bulk of his too enthusiastic followers. 
There is too much talk of control; too little, of the ends in behalf of 
which the control is to be exercised. There is too much insistence 
upon the importance of tools and instruments; too little, upon the 
purpose for which the tools are to be utilized. In other words, there 
is too much stress upon means; too little, upon ends. There is too 
much attention to instrumental goods; too little, to the more ultimate 
goods which are the sanction of all lesser or subordinate goods. Prag- 
matism is too evangelical in its harping upon a sort of eschatology. 
It does well to place its heaven and hell on this earth, that is, to find 
in the purely natural events and processes of this world the criterion 
of morality in the light of which the problems of life are to be solved. 
But like the Christians of the Apostolic Age, pragmatism gazes always 
towards the future; and like the Second Coming, the heaven of prag- 
matism never comes to pass. Pragmatism views the present as noth- 
ing in comparison with the future which we are to create; but that 
future never becomes present, but in turn gives place to still another 
future. I sympathize with the simple Christians of Thessalonica, 
writing to the Apostle to the Gentiles to ask why the Second Coming 
was so long delayed. Any system of ethics needs to recognize, at 
least in some point in the temporal course of human affairs, a terminus 
ad quem which, when reached, will be good and will need no justifi- 
cation beyond itself. Even the supernaturalistic ethics of many 
forms of religion has a heaven and hell which are some day to be 
definitely reached by the souls of men, and in which the values will 
be immediate and intrinsic. But the heaven and hell of pragmatism 
are as fleeting as time, and recede ever further from the clutches of 
men, so that the intrinsic values, for which we are to seek instruments 
and endure the present, are never reached. 

Perhaps my objection to pragmatism should be expressed by say- 
ing that pragmatism is entirely too formal. I do not object to its 
definition of end, means, value, etc. But the formal theory of prag- 
matism ignores the fact that in actual affairs these ends and means, 
these intrinsic and instrumental values, are not found separately. 
Logically the two types of good are distinct, and can be discussed one 
at atime. But existentially they are not found apart. Every thing, 
every quality, every process, every event, is both end and means. 
Writers on ethical theory nearly always treat of ends and means as if 
they were sharply disjoined in fact as in idea. It is true, as prag- 
matism has shown, that everything we choose as worthy of realiza- 
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tion is also a cause of further effects, an agent which makes a differ- 
ence in what is to come after it. This it has been the merit of 
pragmatism to make clear. But the reverse is alsotrue. Every tool we 
use for the attainment of our purposes, every means we select to reach 
our ends, every instrumental good, may become an end which has 
intrinsic qualities, which is desirable or undesirable on its own ac- 
count, which thus makes a difference apart from the future to which 
it serves tolead. This latter truth it has been the misfortune of prag- 
matism, because dealing with formal principles, to overlook. Yet 
more and more, as civilization advances, men have become concerned, 
at times meticulously so, about the way in which they move to their 
chosen goals. Though not, like primitive man, making a sacred ritual 
out of the process by which an end is sought, as if the end were un- 
able to be otherwise obtained, men have come, as civilization advances, 
increasingly to value as ends in themselves those aspects of the proc- 
esses of living which had previously been indifferent. The savage and 
the man of culture both eat food to satisfy their hunger; but the man 
of culture would, within limits, prefer to remain hungry rather than 
to devour his food in the rude ways which to the savage are normal 
and acceptable. These additional intrinsic goods which come to be 
appreciated as moral sensitivity grows are not all merely a matter of 
‘‘manners”’ in the superficial sense of the word, that is, are not merely 
accepted usages which could by common consent be changed for 
another set of equally acceptable formalities; rather they are the 
stuff out of which intrinsic goods are made. Perhaps on lower moral 
levels, some instrumental goods are intrinsically indifferent; but on 
the highest level of moral growth, it is hardly hazardous to say that 
there are few, or none, such. Every end is a means, and every means 
is an end. An intrinsic good is also instrumental, unless the se- 
quence of cause and effect is broken and time ceases to flow on its ac- 
customed way; an instrumental good is also intrinsic, unless there is 
a part of life which is of no concern and ceases to be even while pro- 
ducing its effect. 

Pragmatism is probably to be considered as the ‘‘typical’’ Ameri- 
can philosophy, in that it represents in theory the practise of thou- 
sands of our citizens. Americans are characteristically eager to get 
results. They suffer all sorts of discomforts in the thought of future 
reward. The capitalist recks little of the by-products of his factory 
system, provided he can show a magnificent set of statistics to his 
stockholders. The labor-leader recks little of the by-products of his 
strike and the manner of its conduct, provided he can win the ad- 
vantages at which he aims. The school system views the years spent 
in study as so much ‘‘preparation’’ for a career which is to begin 
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when the preparation is complete. And thus Americans seem crude 
to many of the more cultured peoples of older national groups. 
Americans often miss the beauty or ugliness of the processes by which 
future goods are sought, the qualities of living which each fleeting 
moment possesses, the values, good or bad, which with irremediable 
course come into being and then slip on into the record of the past. 
Other national groups may heed too little the future which they are 
helping to create, absorbed in the appreciation of present values, im- 
mediate and intrinsic. But Americans tend rather to heed too little 
the present, pursuing an ever-receding future, and blind to the moral 
aspect of the present. The present alone is able to give life real 
meaning.” Life is not all preparation, indeed preparation ceases to 
have meaning when the goal of preparation is lost. 

It is easy to guess why pragmatism has failed to emphasize the 
importance of intrinsic goods. Modern science has brought forth 
fruits of marvellous influence upon our daily living. The extent to 
which in the near future still further control over nature in the in- 
terest of man may be achieved is a subject over which it is difficult 
not to wax eloquent. The process of control, which at first was an 
instrumental good, has become to this progressive age the chief of 
intrinsic goods. Control is itself an end. Control is desired for the 
sake of still more control. As gold is the coin which in all markets 
passes at full worth and buys most of the necessities and comforts of 
life when other currencies are depreciated to a vanishing point, so 
control offers a field of increasing range within which an endless 
manifold of goods becomes available to the possessor of this match- 


2 This statement that the present alone is able to give life real meaning is 
open to misconstruction and must hence be briefly defended. The same state- 
ment was made by Professor Bush in an article in this JouRNAL, Vol. XV., No. 4, 
pp. 88-89, and was discussed by Mr. Picard in another article in this JouRNAL, 
Vol. XVII., No. 1, p. 15. I do not mean, and I am sure Professor Bush did not 
mean, that there do not lie ahead of us in the future many intrinsic goods which 
will eventually be realized. What I mean is that unless these goods are realized 
and thus become ‘‘present,’’ the process by which they are sought is futile and 
valueless. Intrinsic goods are not real except when present. If when as yet un- 
attained they afford happy anticipations, or if when already passed by they 
afford happy memories, the intrinsic good which is possessed is the anticipations 
or the memories, not that absent good towards which the anticipations or memor- 
ies are directed. To deny that the present alone gives life real meaning would 
be to take the vicious position which the writings of many pragmatists imply, 
namely, that control and the selection of means are instrumentally good apart 
from the possibility of intrinsic goods to which the control and selection of 
means are to lead. I would contend for the position that every passing moment 
of life has its intrinsically good or its intrinsically bad quality, often of slight 
significance, but yet productive, when totaled up, of all the values which life can 
achieve. 
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less coin. Within limits this idealization of the process as an end is 
legitimate; it is to be commended as adding one more intrinsic good 
to a world standing in need of many goods. But the fact that con- 
trol has become an intrinsic good is overlooked by the pragmatists, 
who speak seldom of aught but instrumental goods. And hence the 
question may as significantly be asked of them to-day as of the men 
of apostolic times, ‘‘What is a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?’’ We are in danger of losing 
our soul. We are in danger of forgetting the essential and seeking 
the incidental. We are in danger of forging tools which we shall not 
know how to use to moral purpose, tools which will be productive of 
disaster, tools which had better never been invented than turned to 
the perverted uses of war, oppression, and slavery. 

In the days before 1914 it was not so evident that the incomplete 
emphasis of pragmatism was dangerous. We seemed to live in se- 
curity. We felt that the main goods of civilized social organization 
were safe from disturbance. We thought we could let the intrinsic 
goods take care of themselves, while we turned ourselves to the pur- 
suit of means to obtain the goods more easily, more quickly, more 
efficiently. The whole world was becoming infected with the Ameri- 
can spirit of control for control’s sake. But to-day we are not so 
sure of ourselves. We feel rather that we have tools so dangerous 
that they may ruin their possessors. We are not so concerned about 
our ability to effect the end we set before ourselves as we are with the 
end we may socially set about to realize. If the peace conference 
failed to take steps to secure certain intrinsic goods, the reason was 
not ignorance of how to proceed, but passionate craving for other 
ends inconsistent with the intrinsic goods ignored or even betrayed. 
Hence we need in current society, and in the philosophy which may 
help to direct current society, an emphasis upon intrinsic goods, an 
insistence upon the proper goals of human endeavor. Of course we 
shall also need to take account of the means by which the ends are to 
be brought into being; but this is both an easier and a less important 
aspect of our present moral problem. Pragmatism is thus not in 
need of refutation, but of supplementation. The part of a complete 
system of ethics which is most essential for the present day is 
omitted in most pragmatic formulations. 

There is a maxim to the effect that ‘‘the end justifies the means.” 
To this maxim many objections have recently been made, as by the 
‘*eonscientious objectors’’ during the war; and of this maxim many 
defenses have been made, as by the more violent assaulters of our 
existing social structure. In the light of the claim of this paper that 
all things and all events are both ends and means, the issue becomes 
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clarified. We may well ask what except the end could ever possibly 
justify the means. But there is more to be said. In the first place, 
the means which may be chosen as the way of obtaining an acknowl- 
edged good is itself an end of intrinsic merit or demerit. This means 
may be so evil as to counterbalance the good of the end sought. If 
the conscientious objectors had put their case on this ground as the 
more intelligent of them did, the question would have been debatable 
and the decision could have been reached on the basis of experimental 
evidence, even though the issue would be a dead one before the evi- 
dence would all be in. The situation thus was one in which men had 
to make a ‘‘judgment of practise’’ and permit the future to determine 
the truth or falsity of their judgment by the outcome of the actions 
to which the judgment led. Similarly in many other problems than 
that of the justifiability of a resort to war to attain a desired end, the 
means is itself a crucial matter. Though the end justifies the means, 
there may be several ends in one given situation; and in that case it 
is begging the question to justify the means by isolating one end as 
alone significant. Until a means can be found which is either itself 
an intrinsic good or at least but slightly an intrinsic evil in compari- 
son with the good end to be brought about, the original end is not 
the justification of the selected means. 

In the second place, the end which is sought is itself a means 
to further ends of intrinsic value, good or bad. These further ends 
may be so evil as to make the original end undesirable, even though, 
isolated and regarded in itself alone, it would be highly desirable. 
Such is the case with many ends which men thoughtlessly seek, care- 
less of the eventual accounting which time will force upon them. 
In these cases again the end, the one, original end, is not able to 
justify the means. Thus the common maxim, however true when 
extended to cover all the facts, becomes false when ends and means 
are separated as distinct elements in the temporal succession of events. 
Remote, ever remoter, results of chosen ends must with increasing in- 
telligence figure in the evaluations made, and intrinsic aspects of 
incidental means will more and more become essential features of the 
situation which will call for immediate appreciation as good or bad. 
Of the interconnection of end and means pragmatism is aware; but 
pragmatism has emphasized the further consequences of a given end 
rather than the intrinsic value of the chosen means. The latter 
truth is, none the less, important. What we must come to take into 
account is just the continual stream of intrinsic goods which, even 
though producing results as means, at the same time stand as ulti- 
mate goods or bads in and of themselves. Indeed without such ulti- 
mate goods and bads, pragmatism would be meaningless. Without 
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intrinsic goods, instrumental goods are devoid of significance, like 
tools which, in being used, are to be used for no purpose. It is the 
continual stream of intrinsic goods which is the ever renewed justifi- 
eation, the ever-present vindication, of our efforts to guide the course 
of human affairs, to select suitable means to chosen ends, to enrich 
life through wise control over its conditions and the materials of its 
successful expansion. 

Frequently when in the history of philosophy stress has been laid 
upon progress, upon the mechanism of achieving moral gains, there 
has succeeded an effort once more to emphasize the final and ulti- 
mate goods towards which progress should be sought, and for which 
the mechanism was to be used. John Stuart Mill, for example, felt 
the dreariness of Benthamism as a moral system, and for a time lost 
interest in life because he found in the Benthamism in which he had 
been reared no satisfying statement of intrinsic goods. Now un- 
doubtedly Benthamism had a clear definition of an intrinsic good, 
namely, pleasure, which, even if but one of a multitude of intrinsic 
goods available to men, and not even perhaps the most important of 
them, would theoretically serve as the justification of the struggle for 
means to increase human happiness, of the effort to control the future 
through knowledge of the consequences of action. But the whole 
emphasis of Benthamism was upon control, with almost no stress 
upon that which made the control desirable. The means were so all- 
important, that the end was dropped almost out of sight. At least 
upon John Stuart Mill the effect of Benthamism was to make life 
seem cold and forbidding. For his teachers the process of gaining 
control had come to be the chief intrinsic good. But to him the ques- 
tion loomed ever larger as to what the outcome was to be of the in- 
creased control. And so he passed through a mental crisis in which 
he felt he had no end worth working for. In his own words, ‘‘The 
end had ceased to charm, and how could there ever again be any 
interest in the means? I seemed to have nothing left to live for.’” 
And from this state of depression he escaped only when he found 
some things which were immediately good, which needed no further 
justification by processes leading on through infinite regress to a 
never-attained goal. He recovered interest once more in life when he 
could take enjoyment ‘‘in sunshine and sky, in books, in conversa- 
tion, in public affairs,’’ above all, in beauty of human character 
which was of worth whether or not it had results which fitted in with 
the hedonistic calculus. Thus Mill stands as a warning and a type, 
a warning in that without full recognition of intrinsic goods the 
struggle for control seems devoid of function, and a type in that 


3 Autobiography, London, 1873, p, 134. 
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through immediate goods needing no vindication by a criterion more 
remote, life becomes worth while. 

In the essay in which in 1838 John Stuart Mill summed up for 
The Westminster Review the significance of Bentham, there occurs 
this passage: ‘‘Every human action has three aspects: its moral 
aspect, or that of its right and wrong; its esthetic aspect, or that of 
its beauty; its sympathetic aspect, or that of its lovableness.’’* The 
passage is confused and vague; its terms lack the sharpness neces- 
sary for ethical theory. But read in the light of John Stuart Mill’s 
own experience of a decade earlier, its significance is clear. Mill was 
protesting against the Benthamite tendency to judge acts solely by 
their outcome, that is, as means to something else, a tendency which 
Mill called ‘‘one-sidedness’’ and regarded as an error of ‘‘almost all 
professed moralists.’’ Over against this Benthamite tendency he 
proposed to judge actions more fully, to take into account also their 
intrinsic merits or demerits, their beauty and lovableness. What 
would the consequences of an act matter, if somewhere there did not 
come an intrinsic good of value in and of itself! And then if the 
original act possesses this intrinsic aspect as well as its instrumental 
function, the moral problem, though it at once becomes more complex, 
as complex in theory as morality always is in practise, becomes also 
real and vital, pregnant with human significance, and decisive for 
human happiness. 

I have not wished in this article to attack pragmatism in any of its 
positive doctrines, but only to insist upon the danger of an emphasis 
which results in an unfortunate one-sidedness. Ethics must make 
central, in any systematic statement, an account of the intrinsic goods 
which are the core of the problem of morals. I have not attempted to 
enumerate these intrinsic goods, nor to define their nature, nor to 
determine their genesis, though recognizing that real problems must 
here be faced and solved. But I have simply desired to stress the 
need for making central in discussion to-day that which is central in 
theory, that upon which all else depends. Life gains its meaning and 
its value only because through its course men can achieve a multitude 
of goods which not only lead on to further consequences, but are in 
themselves a joy and a delight. 

Sterne P. LAMPRECHT. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


4 Dissertations.and Discussions, London, 1859, Vol. I., p. 387. 
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SOME LINGERING MISCONCEPTIONS OF INSTRU- 
MENTALISM? 


E are all agreed, I take it, that cooperation in philosophy does 
not require that we be all of one mind, any more than co- 
operation in other matters requires that we be all of one vocation. 
However, in philosophy as elsewhere, if great waste is to be avoided, 
there must be as much mutual understanding as possible. What I 
have to say aims to promote such cooperative understanding by at- 
tempting to clear up some lingering misconceptions of instru- 
mentalism. 

I must confess that I have used the term ‘‘lingering’’ with malice 
aforethought, fully aware of the fact that if anything is said to be 
‘‘lingering’’ we understand it is staying overtime. Indeed, a year 
ago I should have said what perhaps some of you may still say when 
I have finished, that this discussion is another sad instance of be- 
lated industry. I should have said that if the misconceptions to be 
discussed still ‘‘lingered’’ it was only in a few unlighted by-ways 
and corners; that in all quarters that really counted instrumental- 
ism had lived down these misconceptions even as it had survived its 
early reputation of ‘‘subjectivism.’’ But during the past year a 
revival of these misconstructions has appeared in such high places, 
that any complacency that instrumentalism may have begun to feel 
over the supposition that it had at last outlived the rumors of its 
alleged youthful indiscretions, has been rudely shaken, and it finds 
itself obliged to enter upon a ‘‘drive’’ of refutation. 

My present interest in this revival was first aroused by a lec- 
ture on science and pragmatism by my good friend Professor Fite, 
in which to my great astonishment he affirmed the major premise 
of instrumentalism to be that all consciousness is instrumental to 
merely physical behavior, a doctrine which easily lends itself to 
many variations of the reductio ad absurdum refutation, of which 
you may be sure Professor Fite was not slow to take full advantage 
to the great entertainment of his audience. He had no difficulty in 
showing that such a doctrine makes all conscious experience valu- 
able in proportion as it is instrumental to a process that is wholly 
without value; 2. ¢., the instrumental theory exhibits consciousness 
as possessed of a chronic suicidal mania. 

At the close of the lecture I entered a protest to the effect that 
instrumentalism is not a doctrine of the instrumental character of 
consciousness as such, but of reflective, logical, inferential conscious- 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, April, 
1920. 
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ness, and that this instrumental character belonged, therefore, to a 
very limited and specific phase of conscious experience. In support 
of this I referred to the numerous explicit statements of Dewey, who 
I assume is generally accepted as the most authoritative expounder 
of instrumentalism. Over and over Dewey reiterates that what re- 
flective thinking is instrumental to, is the resolution of the conflicts 
of immediate experience and its consequent development and en- 
richment. And ‘‘immediate’’ experience here includes the whole of 
non-reflective, non-inferential experience. He frequently general- 
izes this as a world of ‘‘action and appreciation.’’ Note the term 
‘‘appreciation.’’ But as if to guard against any possible misunder- 
standing, he often specifies such things as ‘‘going to business,”’ 
‘‘ereeting a friend,’’ ‘‘contemplation of a sunset, a painting, watch- 
ing a play, reading a poem, etc.’’ How in the name of common 
speech should such things as these be confused with merely physical 
behavior ? 

Similarly, in Professor Adams’s treatment of instrumentalism 
and values? his constant complaint is that in instrumentalism there 
is no place for the non-instrumental values or objects of contempla- 
tion, adoration, love and worship; that in instrumentalism not only 
reflective thought, but all values are instrumental to merely vital 
processes of the organism. Again, I submit that this is not merely 
an exaggeration, but a complete subversion of the instrumental doc- 
trine of values. Not only is there room in instrumentalism for these 
non-instrumental values, but they have most of the room, since they 
occupy it all except the value of inferential operations whose main 
business it is to keep these non-instrumental values going. So far as, 
I can see, there is no reason whatever why any one who is tempera- 
mentally contemplative and appreciative may not be a perfectly 
good instrumentalist, provided he recognize that the course of con- 
templation and true love is not always smooth, and that it is the 
function of analytic reflection to make smooth the paths of contem- 
plation and affection. 

It is not difficult to discern some of the sources of these miscon- 
ceptions. Among the more superficial is the term ‘‘instrumental- 
ism’’ itself. As it has turned out, it seems unfortunate that the 
instrumental theory of knowledge and logic became an ‘‘ism,’’ for 
an ism is supposed to state a universal character. Now, I do not 
wish to imply that the instrumental theory of knowledge does not 
carry with it an interpretation of other things than knowledge, and 
if any one pleases, he can call this interpretation ‘‘metaphysics.’’ 


1 Cf. Idealism and the Modern Age, a stimulating volume by George Plimpton 
Adame, 
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But it seareely follows without more ado that because something, 
/ for example knowledge, is held to be instrumental, that something 
else, for example values, must also be instrumental. On the con- 
trary, when it is said that reflective thinking is ‘‘instrumental’’ 
there surely is some presumption that what it is instrumental fo is 
not itself instrumental. The term ‘‘immediate experience,’’ of 
course, makes this presumption explicit. But this only makes it the 
more ironical that a philosophy in which immediate experience is so 
fundamental should bear the name ‘‘instrumentalism.’’ 

But a more indigenous and prolific source of these misconcep- 
tions is the habit which all of us have more or less of thinking and 
talking of consciousness in cognitive terms. Hence, when knowing 
is proclaimed to be instrumental, it is very easy to slip over to the 
assumption that this carries the whole of consciousness with it. The 
basis of this habit is not difficult to see. It lies in the fact that so 
much of the weal and woe of the rest of conscious experience turns 
on the success and failures of knowing. Hence, the importance of 
the technique of knowing; hence, the fact that it is the focus of 
most of the discussions of consciousness. It is the part of conscious- 
ness that has a technique that can be discussed and reconstructed. 

Again, there can be no doubt that the notion that reflective con- 
sciousness is instrumental to merely physical behavior has found aid 
and comfort in the frequent appeals of instrumentalists to biology. 
This is very obvious in the discussions of Fite and Adams. | The key 
to the misunderstanding growing out of this appeal to biology, lies 
in the fact that those who find this appeal a stumbling block always 
assume that the biology to which instrumentalism refers is biology 
as it has long been conceived when stripped of all conscious and 
social characters—the biology that has constituted historic ‘‘natural- 
ism’’ which has always evoked a correlative supernaturalism as its 
answer. But just a modicum of attention, in reading these refer- 
ences to biology, should have made it clear that the biology to which 
instrumentalists so often refer is a transfigured and glorified biology, 
loaded with all the conscious and social values which are denied to 
it by those who find it such a bugbear.) Of course, if one first care- 
fully removes all conscious and social character from nature, it re- 
quires no very daring inference to conjecture that they must be 
looked for elsewhere. 

Of a piece with the misconstruction of instrumentalism’s doc- 
trine of biology and nature are the misunderstandings of its con- 
ceptions of conduct and behavior. Now there certainly has been 
considerable ambiguity in the use of these terms. Sometimes re- 
flection is made instrumental to conduct or behavior, in which case 
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conduct and behavior obviously mean simply non-reflective experi- 
ence, including as much appreciation and contemplation as you like. 
At other times, reflection is made instrumental in conduct and be- 
havior. Here these terms are used in a very broad sense, akin to 
‘the conduct of life.’’ Yet again, reflection is spoken of as a part 
of conduct, conduct being explicitly defined as the process of recon- 
structing and developing conflicting values. Conduct here means 
the whole mediating process.—But in none of these cases does con- 
duct or behavior mean mere motion. A part of the time, indeed, 
Professor Adams does concede that in instrumental logic reflective 
thought is instrumental to something more than a merely physiolog- 
ical process—namely to the satisfaction of desires. But these de- 
sires are at once limited to the expression of instinctive needs of 
the body determined entirely by its past history. Reflection is thus 
tied to the past. It can be only a memory of the movements in- 
volved in satisfying fixed instinctive needs. Elsewhere, to be sure, 
when contrasting instrumental interests with the values of. ‘‘pos- 
session, contemplation, and worship,’’ instrumentalism is portrayed 
as a lusty and rather impious philosophic Bolshevik devoid of all 
reverence for the past, having for its motto ‘‘ Accept no world pre- 
sented to you as something to possess and contemplate and worship. 
Make your own world; live only in a world you create or control.”’ 

In protesting these misconceptions, not to say caricatures, of in- 
strumentalism, I do not wish to leave the impression that no real 
issue remains. So long as there are those who hold that reflection 
and truth are wholly self-contained and in nature independent of 
and irrelevant to the world of social, esthetic and religious values, 
there will be an issue. This issue is at bottom, I think, the issue 
between formal thought and truth and material, 7. e., applied thought 
and truth. A wholly autonomous thought and truth must in the 
end be formal. This is why those who cling to this view lean so 
heavily on formal mathematics. 

This statement of the issue suggests yet another and the last of 
the sources of misunderstanding to be considered. This is to be 
found in the confusion of the issue between formal and instrumental 
thought and truth with the psychological question of division and 
specialization of interest. So far as I can see, the fact that an in- 
dividual or a number of individuals may take special interest in the 
problem of the technique of thinking, or the supposition that all 
thinking has its own immediate value does not affect in the least the 
theory of instrumental logic. Let one be a hopelessly besotted intel- 
lectualist, let him say that ‘‘nothing can possibly be conceived in 
the world or out of it which is so good as a good thought,’’ and let 
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him believe that the sole justification of the whole furniture of earth 
and choir of heaven is that they furnish material and occasions for 
thought—-still if he find that some thinking is good and some bad, 
and if in separating the good from the bad he is obliged to appeal 
to results in the rest of the world, he would still be an instrumental- 
ist in good standing. ‘The issue of instrumental or non-instrumental 
thinking is not the question whether any or all of us believe think- 
ing to be the greatest thing in the world—it is simply a question of 
what thinking is and does in the world, and how it gets its char- 
acter of truth and falsity, wherever it occurs, and however much a 
matter of specialized personal interest it may be. 

One who makes wheels for automobiles (I assume the time-hon- 
ored watch wheels are now out of date as illustrations) may come 
to feel about wheels as James’s hen about the eggs, that wheels are 
the most utterly fascinating and precious, and never-too-much-to-be- 
turned-out things in the world. But if he distinguishes between 
good and bad wheels and finds that he makes this distinction on the 
basis of their relations to automobiles, or watches, or wagons, he will 
still qualify as an instrumentalist. If, however, his enthusiasm for 
wheels takes the form of contemplation and adoration of the celestial 
essence of circularity, then of course, we are in the realm of im- 
mediate non-instrumental values, but note that we are also beyond 
truth and error and goodness and badness. As for the goodness, or 
badness, truth or falsity of the particular instances of circularity, 
how as objects of contemplation merely can they be good or bad, true 
or false? They are simply circles or not circles. Indeed, as a matter 
of contemplative value, why bother with the ‘‘instances’’ after we 
have reached the point where we can focus the mind’s eye on the 
subsistential essences? But, if, empirically, one finds, that the main- 
tenance and renewal of the contemplation and adoration of the 
essence of circularity depend on experiences of particular instances, 
and if he finds that the discovery and production of these instances 
are somewhat of a problem requiring conduct and behavior which in- 
volves the operations of reflection, then he is again face to face with 
an instrumental logic. But whether we happen to be more interested 
in the values of contemplation or appreciation or in the processes 
by which they are sustained, developed and enriched, is irrelevant 
to the nature of the instrumental function of reflective thinking. 

. Finally, the instrumental character of reflection is not ade- 
quately conceived if it be thought of merely in the policeman’s role 
of quelling conflicts among our contemplative and appreciative 
values by suppressing some and giving others free course. In every 
thoughtful settlement of such conflict there is a revision and recon- 
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struction of those values which is genuinely creative. And ‘‘this 
function of reflection’—says Dewey—‘‘is incomparably more valu- 
able for living a life than is the primary result of control, essential 
as that is, for having a life to live.’’ 

A. W. Moore. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE PREDICATE 


N interesting feature of Professor Toohey’s Elementary Hand- 
book of Logic is his polemic against the doctrine of the dis- 
tribution of the predicate. Professor Toohey finds the explanation 
of conversion and of the categorical syllogism ‘‘much easier and 
simpler if this hypothesis is discarded’’ (p. 30). The ‘‘assump- 
tion,’’ he contends, is ‘‘unnecessary.’’ The rule of distribution is 
not needed for the explanation of conversion (p. 45). Moreover, 
‘‘the doctrine of the distribution of the predicate is based upon a 
confusion of judgment with the mind’s subjective reflection upon it, 
that is, upon a confusion of the meaning or import of a proposition 
with its implication’’ (p. 202). ‘‘Many logicians condemn Hamil- 
ton for saying that the extension of the predicate is present to the 
mind, while they themselves [in defining distribution] maintain that 
the mind refers to the extension of the predicate’’ (p. 203). ‘‘But 
there is another objection to the hypothesis of the distribution of the 
predicate, and that is that it breaks down. The partial inverse of 
‘All § is P’ is ‘Some non-S is not P.’ Since conversion and obver- 
sion are legitimate processes, this partial inverse is a valid conclusion. 
But according to the foregoing hypothesis, there is a distributed term 
(P) in the partial inverse which was not distributed in the original 
proposition, and hence the partial inverse is invalid’’ (p. 206). 

The objection to the doctrine of distribution is then two-fold. In 
the first place it is said to be of little or no value pedagogically ; and 
in the second place it is said to involve us in contradiction. It is the 
latter contention in which I am chiefly interested at this time. 

It must be conceded, I think, that the difficulties alleged by Pro- 
fessor Toohey are not wholly factitious. Yet these difficulties do 
not seem to me to inhere in the concept of distribution itself, but 
rather to result from the inadequacy of the conventional definition. 
And the following formulation is suggested in the hope that it may 
enable us to avoid the pitfalls to which Professor Toohey has directed 
our attention: 

A term is distributed with respect to another term when by re- 
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flection wpon the mere form of the proposition containing the terms 
in question we can tell that the class denoted by the one is either 
“‘wholly within’’ or else ‘wholly without’’ the class, or some part 
of the class, denoted by the other. (The phrase, ‘‘or some part of 
the class,’’ is required, as will appear further on, in order to make 
provision for the case of the O proposition.—A class may be said to 
be ‘‘wholly within’’ another class, when every member of the first 
class is also a member of the second; and to be ‘‘wholly without’’ 
another, when there is no member of the first which is also a member 
of the second.) 

In this definition four points are taken into account: (1) The 
doctrine of distribution has meaning only from the standpoint of 
the inclusion and exclusion of classes. (2) When a term is said to 
be distributed or undistributed, attention is directed to the form of 
the proposition, while the content is disregarded. (3) In speaking 
of the distribution of a term we are not merely concerned, to employ 
Professor Toohey’s terminology, with the import of a proposition, 
but also with its implication. (4) Distribution is a relative notion, 
like height or weight or beauty; and, while it is ordinarily unneces- 
sary to insist upon the relativity of distribution (just as it is ordi- 
narily unnecessary to advert to the relativity of height or weight), it 
is nevertheless a matter of the greatest importance that we should be 
aware of the fact that these terms are relative. Otherwise we are 
likely to fall into antinomies such as the Greeks discovered in the 
ordinary notions of ‘‘greater’’ or ‘‘less,’’ and as Professor Toohey 
and others have found in the partial inverse. 

However, before proceeding to a discussion of this moot point, it 
may be well to show that our proposed definition gives the conven- 
tional results for the four types of categorical propositions. This 
may be shown most readily by directing attention to the relations 
which are possible between two classes considered from the stand- 
point of inclusion and exclusion. Of these there are five: (a) The 
two classes coincide. In other words, each wholly includes the other. 
(b) The second wholly includes the first, and more besides. (c) 
The first wholly includes the second, and more besides. (d) Each 
includes a part but not the whole of the other. (e) Neither includes 
any part of the other.’ 

Now of the four types of categorical propositions, A, Z, J, and O, 
only one, the E proposition, is unequivocal. It can mean only (e). 
The class denoted by its subject is ‘‘wholly without’’ the class de- 
noted by its predicate, and vice versa. Therefore, in accordance 
with the definition, the subject is distributed with reference to the 


1Cf. Keynes, Formal Logic, third edition, p. 127. 
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predicate, and the predicate is distributed with reference to the sub- 
ject. The case of the A proposition is not quite so simple, for it 
may mean either (a) or (b). If it means (a), the subject-class is 
‘‘wholly within’’ the predicate-class and the predicate-class ‘‘ wholly 
within’’ the subject-class; and, if this were the only possible mean- 
ing, both terms would be distributed. But if we have regard to the 
form of the proposition only, we can not be sure in any given case 
that (6) is not the meaning. Amd in (6), while the subject-class is 
still ‘‘wholly within’’ the predicate-class, the predicate-class is neither 
‘‘wholly within’’ nor ‘‘wholly without’’ the subject-class. Hence 
in the A proposition, while the subject is distributed, the predicate is 
not. The case of the O proposition is more difficult. If it means 
(e), each class is ‘‘wholly without’’ the other; and, if this were the 
only possible meaning, both terms would of course be distributed. 
The relation designated (c) is, however, a possible meaning, and this 
vetoes the distribution of the subject. At first sight, (d), the other 
possible meaning, seems to veto the distribution of the predicate also, 
because the class denoted by the predicate is neither ‘‘ wholly within’’ 
nor yet ‘‘wholly without’’ the class denoted by the subject. The 
predicate-class is, however, ‘‘wholly without’’ that portion of the 
subject-class which is actually referred to by any given O proposi- 
tion. Consequently, by the proposed definition, the predicate of the 
O proposition is distributed with respect to the subject. (That is to 
say, it is convenient to treat exclusion from a part as equivalent, so 
far as the definition of distribution is concerned, to exclusion from 
the whole.) The 7 proposition may mean any of the five relations 
except (e). It is not necessary, however, to investigate all of these 
relations, inasmuch as we can never be sure from its mere form that 
in a given case it does not mean (d). And in (d) neither class is 
‘*wholly within’’ the other. We may therefore conclude that neither 
term of the J proposition is distributed. (It may be objected that in 
the I proposition, as in the O proposition, the predicate-class is 
‘‘wholly without’’ a part of the subject-class. The Z proposition, 
however, as an affirmative proposition, gives us no information con- 
cerning the exclusion of one class by another, but only concerning 
inclusion. ) 

Having shown that for ordinary purposes the proposed definition 
is equivalent to the conventional definition, let us now clear up the 
mystery of the partial inverse. Given ‘‘ All § is P’’ as the original 
proposition, and ‘‘Some non-S is not P’’ as its partial inverse, it is 
indeed true that P is distributed in the inverse and undistributed in 
the invertend. In the invertend, however, it is undistributed with 
respect to S; and in the inverse, it is distributed with respect to 
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non—S. And this is no more of a contradiction than to say that John 
is tall as compared with William, but short as compared with Henry.? 

The ‘‘hypothesis of distribution’’ does not, then, ‘‘break down’’ 
in the case of the partial inverse; for in this case the rule of dis- 
tribution is simply irrelevant. Whatever may be said of the peda- 
gogical difficulties encountered in dealing with the notion of distribu- 
tion, and of the advantages and disadvantages of other methods of 
exposition, the rules of distribution need not involve us in contradic- 
tion. All that is necessary is to reformulate them in accordance with 
a more accurate definition. The rule for conversion will then be- 
come: No term of the converse may be distributed with respect to 
the other term unless tt was distributed with respect to the same term 
in the convertend. And the rules for the categorical syllogism may 
be expressed after this fashion: The middle term must be distributed 
with respect to at least one of the other terms of the syllogism; while 
Neither term of the conclusion may be distributed with respect to 
the other, unless in the premise in which it appears it is distributed 
with respect to the middle term. 

The essential point of the proposed formulation is recognition of 
the relativity of distribution. If distribution is defined as a relative 
concept, the rules are necessarily more complicated than those to 
which we are accustomed. For most purposes, however, the rules 
ordinarily given will be found sufficiently precise, and they may be 
considered as approximations to the more adequate formulations sug: 
gested above. 

Ray H. Dorrerer. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


An Examination of William James’s Philosophy. J. E. Turner. 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 1919. Pp. 76. 


In this little book we behold William James quoted against him- 
self, a spectacle which Mr. Turner considers quite damaging to the 
reputation of a philosopher, but which probably would not worry 
James so much. Sometimes, I think, the inconsistencies are unduly 
sharpened, as in the criticism of the lecture on ‘‘Pragmatism and 
Common Sense.’’ Occasionally Mr. Turner takes James’s language 
too strictly, thus using the style, which he praises for making phi- 
losophy popular, against its author. In the main, however, the ap- 


2This is substantially the solution suggested by Keynes. See Format 
Logic, p. 107. 
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parent contradictions to which he points are unmistakably in the 
text. James would probably have pleaded guilty to most of these 
charges, but would have declined to be measured by Mr. Turner’s 
standard, for the two men disagree rather fundamentally as to the 
nature and limitations of philosophy. James sought ‘‘a fresh per- 
ception every day,’’ and was not in great haste to adjust these to 
one another. Mr. Turner, however, demands of philosophy first of 
all that it be consistent, and as he has no difficulty in finding contra- 
dictions in James’s work, he believes it to be superficial rather than 
profound. James held that ‘‘no philosophy can ever be anything 
but a summary sketch, a picture of the world in abridgment, a fore- 
shortened bird’s-eye view of the perspective of events,’’ and Mr. 
Turner ‘‘thinks we find in this characterization of philosophy the 
essential defect of James’s whole general position.’’ ‘‘Had James 
risen above what we believe must in truth be called this very super- 
ficial view of the real nature of philosophy, his treatment of its prob- 
lems would surely have been more fruitful and final. . . . Philos- 
ophy deals not with facts and events merely as such, but with their 
underlying and determining principles, with a rationale, however 
vague and inadequate of the universe in its infinity.’’ James takes 
philosophy somewhat too lightly, and his treatment of its problems 
has led many into confusions, so that ‘‘the tendency of his teaching, 
taken as a whole and in the long run, is not ‘on the side of the 
angels.’ ”’ 

This difference in opinion as to the nature of philosophy appears 
most clearly in Mr. Turner’s criticism of James’s theory of truth. 
He distinguishes between the identification of true theories and the 
explanation of their truth. Identification is simply a matter of 
empirical observation; explanation alone concerns philosophy. Mr. 
Turner admits that pragmatism shows us a way of identifying true 
theories, at least the ‘‘meaner kind,’’ for ‘‘if a theory works (in the 
long run) it is true.’’ But this does not imply that ‘‘because a 
theory works, therefore it is true.’’ The real problem for philos- 
ophy arises only when we ask the question ‘‘why a true theory 
works,’’ and to explain this is ‘‘always a matter of distinctly ra- 
tional thought, not discoverable from experience and experiment.’’ 

This distinction between identification and explanation is an im- 
portant one, but Mr. Turner’s own account of truth seems to me less 
adequate than James’s to explain the fact that a true theory works. 
In his view ‘‘Truth is the harmony, the internal agreement of the 
system of conceptions and ideas which our thinking gives us.’’ He 
criticizes James for not considering this coherence theory of truth 
at all. But just as Mr. Turner admits that true theories work in 
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the long run, so James admits that in a science the various prin- 
ciples must be somehow adjusted to one another. And again, just as 
Mr. Turner claims that the working of a theory is not the cause of 
its truth, may not James reply that the consistency of principles 
with one another is not the cause of their truth? In brief, does not 
Mr. Turner’s definition give us simply another way of identifying 
true theories rather than an explanation of them? 

The fact is that no definition of truth ‘‘explains’’ it; for an ex- 
planation, we must go beyond the thing to its setting and conditions. 
This Mr. Turner admits. If James were asked why a true theory 
works, he would undoubtedly answer because it agrees with reality, 
though he would also insist on interpreting this ‘‘agreement”’ in his 
own way. He would say the theory agrees with reality not in the 
sense that it ‘‘looks like’’ reality, but in the sense that it can be 
used in real life. Mr. Turner, however, rejects any correspondence 
theory, and shuts himself up within the circle of ‘‘the coherent sys- 
tem of conceptions which thinking gives us.’’ This last clause 
‘‘which thinking gives us’’ leaves Mr. Turner a way of escape which 
may however involve the abandonment of his position. He admits 
that the ‘‘conditions of thought in themselves form an absolutely 
essential element of the problem, though they are never the only 
element.’’? But the whole question turns on the proper description 
of these ‘‘conditions of thought.’’ The essence of the pragmatic 
position is to take issue with the older correspondence theory’s de- 
scription of thought as making a picture of reality, and to insist 
that it is rather a dealing with reality. I believe that Mr. Turner 
euts himself off from the correspondence theory so completely be- 
cause he interprets it as necessarily implying that thought is mak- 
ing a picture of reality. Otherwise he might have turned to a sen- 
tence of Mr. Bradley’s, whom he is so fond of quoting, ‘‘The truth 
and the fact, which to be converted in the Absolute, would require 
less re-arrangement and addition, is more real and truer.’’ Could 
not this be entered in the field as one of the rival solutions of the 
real problem which is, in James’s words, to tell ‘‘what may precisely 
be meant by the term ‘agreement’’’? Of course, it has the disad- 
vantage of being, as Mr. Bradley himself says, ‘‘impossible to handle.’’ 

The fact that Mr. Turner and James select different qualities of 
truth as the surest marks of identification is very interesting in 
itself. Both select qualities that lend themselves to eulogy, but 
eulogy of very different kinds, so that these choices may be regarded 
as value preferences. Mr. Turner’s truth is a ‘‘coherent system of 
pure principles,’’ of which ‘‘only the meaner can be verified by 
reference to sensible facts.’’ For James those ‘‘intellectual products 
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are most true which most successfully dip back into the finite stream 
of feeling, and grow most easily confluent with some particular wave 
or wavelet.’’ 

Mr. Turner is not unsympathetic in his treatment of pragmatism, 
but he has less patience with pluralism and radical empiricism. He 
thinks that a universe simply can not be pluralistic, and in his en- 
thusiasm to maintain this view I believe he pays too little regard to 
the sense in which James held the universe might be pluralistic. 
He quotes with approval the statement that ‘‘reality is an experi- 
ence-continuum,’’ and sees in the word ‘‘continuum”’ the inevitable 
reversion to monism, especially since James also believes that our 
experience of the ‘‘visible world’’ and of the ‘‘spiritual universe”’ 
ean be connected and continuous. ‘‘Can we imagine a wider and 
more direct contrast,’’ he asks, ‘‘the world of sense and the world 
of the spirit—surely here, if anywhere, must we remain pluralists. 
On the contrary, however, James asserts these two worlds to be es- 
sentially one.’’ Mr. Turner goes still further in his criticism. Ever 
since Kant ‘‘it has been an accepted principle of philosophy that 
our ‘direct apprehension’ of the universe is only possible through 
the work of thought.’’ To say, therefore, that ‘‘reality is an ex- 
perience-continuum”’ is not only to affirm that reality is monistic, but 
also to hold that it is an intelligible whole, penetrated through and 
through with thought and rationality. 

Surely James is unfairly fettered here to the terminology of 
post-Kantian idealism. It is a fact that he repudiates ‘‘atomistic 
empiricism’’ and holds that ‘‘experience flows as if shot through 
with adjectives, and nouns, and prepositions, and conjunctions,”’ 
but does he admit that these relations are the work of thought? Of 
course, they may be the work of what Kant called thought, but they 
certainly are not the products of intellect working in that capacity 
which results in the ‘‘vicious intellectualism’’ criticized by James. 
We must distinguish between a proper use of intelligence and this 
‘‘vicious intellectualism,’’ which James defines as ‘“the treating of a 
name as excluding from the fact named what the name’s definition 
fails positively to include.’’? Mr. Turner well points out that James’s 
cver-enthusiastic language in his critique of intellectualism blurs the 
distinction considerably. For example, James criticizes thought for 
making motion unintelligible by defining it as ‘‘the occupancy of 
serially successive points of space at serially successive instants of 
time.’’ Surely the trouble here is not with thought in general, but 
with a specific case of bad thinking giving rise to a bad definition. 
It is difficult on the basis of James’s words to describe that proper 
use of thought which aids most in apprehending reality; certainly his 
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language is at times uncritical, and would imply that thought gave 
no clue to reality at all. But perhaps Mr. Turner errs by excess in 
the opposite direction when he argues that because the experience- 
continuum has relations in it, therefore it is a thoroughly rational 
and intelligible whole. 

James affirmed that everything may be in a sense One, but denied 
that everything is significantly One in the sense taken by absolute 
idealism. ‘‘The world is One—yes, but how one,’’ he asks. In his 
view all attempts to reduce everything to a single, self-consistent 
principle have had either of two consequences; the principle has left 
something unexplained, or else has been so vague and colorless as to 
be insignificant. There is either something outside the Absolute, or 
it is like an attic in which everything is simply there to be found. 
But why say an attic, why not ‘‘a perfect whole’’? Why indeed? 
The eulogies upon the Absolute are the work of passion, and, as 
Hume said, ‘‘though we may enjoy the passions, they do not give us 
knowledge.’’ James did not share this tender feeling for the Abso- 
lute, and he too judged things by the way they felt, interpreting the 
universe, as Professor Miller finely puts it, by its tertiary qualities. 

Mr. Turner is grateful to James for having brought philosophy 
out of the study. He shows a fine appreciation of James’s preju- 
dices, which is remarkable in view of the fact that his own are ap- 
parently so different. His plea for the harmonious self-sufficiency 
of Mr. Bradley’s metaphysics is persuasive because he offers it for 
what it is, and by the side of its very opposite. He ‘‘acquiesces in 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Bradley that James, with all his excel- 
lencies, was not primarily a metaphysician.’’ The comment is true, 
if one believes in a ‘‘block-universe,’’ such as makes Bradleian meta- 
physics appropriate. But William James did not believe in that 
kind of a universe, and therefore he was not that kind of a meta- 
physician. 

Horace L. FRigss. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Aisthetics: A Critical Theory of Art. Henry G. Hartman. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: R. G. Adams and Co. 1919. Pp. 250. 


‘* Msthetices as it exists to-day is a big name for ideas so anemic 
that I marvel at their longevity.’’ So reflects Professor Hartman in 
this book which purports to offer a new and adequate method for 
esthetic theorizing. Nearly half of the volume amounts to an at- 
tack upon other men’s methods and results; and it is this half that is 
unquestionably the abler. It is no new tactics for the writer upon 
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the philosophy of the beautiful to gain impetus and derive a kind of 
inverted glory from his exposure of the follies of his predecessors. 
Nor is it illegitimate tactics. Nowhere, probably, in the field of 
human thought is there to be found so much confusion, misunder- 
standing, and futility as in the field of esthetic speculation. No- 
where, consequently, is negative criticism so pertinent. The success- 
ful critic pays a penalty, however, almost in proportion to his suc- 
cess. The expectation he raises, upon the ashes of the principles and 
definitions which he has demolished, of something thoroughly orig- 
inal and illuminating in the way of new explanations, is nearly always 
doomed to defeat. Those dedicated to the work of research in this 
subject which surpasses all others in intricacy and difficulty should 
perhaps find sufficient consolation for their own failure to erect the 
One True Theory, by reflecting upon their privilege in sharing in so 
splendid an enterprise as the search for the nature of Beauty—a 
thing beyond all others inaccessible and baffling. Even their partic- 
ipation in the labor of demolishing former structures may be re- 
garded as a not wholly negative contribution to that enterprise—par- 
ticularly when, as in the case of Professor Hartman, the various 
rival theories are not abandoned altogether, but are shown each to 
possess a degree of truth, even if not a monopoly of it. The fifth 
chapter, entitled ‘‘Formulas and Methods in Art Theory’’ is in this 
connection the most noteworthy. In it Professor Hartman displays 
patience and acumen. But able criticism of prevailing methods and 
points of view is not limited to this portion of the work; and further 
appreciation of such criticisms must be left to readers of the entire 
volume. 

In the first four chapters, ‘‘Beauty and Art,’’ ‘‘ Art and Theory,’’ 
‘‘What is Art?’’ and ‘‘The Substance of Art’’ are successively dis- 
eussed. The last three chapters deal respectively with ‘‘Painting,’’ 
‘**Poetry,’’ and ‘‘Music,’’ the only arts specifically treated. With 
these last chapters we shall not however be concerned in this review. 
Much of their content is comprised of conventional discussions of 
conventional topics. Old definitions are rejected and supposedly new 
ones offered which are of little import for a new vision of art—as for 
example, the definition of poetry as ‘‘a matter of verbal meaning, ar- 
ranged and affected rhythmically and conventionally’’ (p. 180). 
None of Professor Hartman’s general point of view is revealed in 
these chapters which was not already revealed in earlier ones; and it 
is with that general point of view—with the dominant contention of 
the book—that the reviewer wishes to quarrel. To the reviewer, one 
half of that contention appears to be false, and one half a truism of 
common acceptation. 
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In his preface, Professor Hartman states his contention. ‘‘I in- 
sist,’’ he says, ‘‘upon a description of the concrete element of the 
different arts in order to nullify the usual conception of art as some- 
thing unitary or generic.’’ And further (p. 15) ‘‘Beauty in paint- 
ing is not one and the same thing with beauty in music or poetry. 
Beauty in painting is as distinctive as the phenomenon of painting 
itself, and the beauty of music is as different from it as music is from 
painting. Regard beauty as removed from its concrete material and 
we may ask: What is that beauty in painting divorced from color 
which you say is one and the same thing with beauty in music di- 
vorced from tone? Affirm a beauty in music and painting that is 
independent of the materials respectively presented in music and 
painting, and you would have an idea of beauty totally bleached and 
depleted of content.’’ 

The part of Professor Hartman’s doctrine with which we may 
heartily agree is to the effect that the several arts in their concrete 
individualities offer an unparalleled field for esthetic theorizing. The 
only trouble with such an article of faith is that it is so completely 
uncontroversial. It is impossible to overlook the fact that the great 
bulk of the philosophy of art takes the form of a philosophy of one 
or another of the arts regarded singly, in all its concreteness. It is 
equally impossible to overlook the fact that those theorists who have 
taken interest in the more general problems involving many fields— 
problems of origin, and affiliations, and fundamental and generalized 
technique—have in nowise implied that they considered such prob- 
lems exhaustive of the subject or in any sense a substitute for more 
detailed and particular study of the various particular fields. What 
such theorists bear witness to is their conviction of the importance 
of those broader problems with which they are engaged. With this 
conviction our author does not agree. In fact the negative and ques- 
tionable part of his doctrine, of which his book is an elaboration, con- 
sists of the dogma that all questions as to the nature of the arts in 
their generic character, or of beauty as something shared by many 
diverse forms of creation, are mistaken, vain and unprofitable. 

To carry this contention to its logical extreme would be to insist 
that any treatment of the supposed beauty common to many master- 
pieces of painting or of poetry or of music would be illegitimate on 
the ground that each work of art is individual and owes its merits to 
its own particular blend of unreproducible qualities. This absurd 
extension of the principle is not only permitted by the nominalistic 
point of view; it is necessitated by it. But there is for the esthetician 
no obligation to accept nominalism. Indeed, the arguments against it 
are as pertinent here as in the various fields of exact science. Unless 
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there be some qualities in common to justify the shared name, how 
can we speak of the arts at all? Unless in the midst of many diversi- 
ties there be some constant element, how may we intelligently use the 
word beauty to designate a quality or effect common to many dif- 
ferent contexts? And if there be justification for our common and 
apparently intelligible practise, surely we are given sufficient war- 
rant for inquiring into the nature of what thus finds exemplification 
in many places and under many different circumstances. 

It is to be deprecated whenever, in the interest of greater atten- 
tion to the concrete aspects of the world, a yet further move is made 
to destroy concern for its less variable, less contingent, but no less 
real aspects. In the field of esthetics we want, certainly, concern for 
the specific. But we want, no less, and as in the end contributory to 
the attainment of what is specific, unflagging interest in the broader 
questions of wide bearing and philosophic import. 


HELEN Huss PARKHURST. 
BARNARD COLLEGE. 


Non-Aristotelian Logic. Henry Braprorp SmirH. Philadelphia: 
The College Book Shop. 1919. Pp. v+ 40. 


When the reader’s first feeling of shocked surprise has worn off, 
he will find that Professor Smith’s speculations are not of so danger- 
ously revolutionary a character as their external appearance would 
suggest. Non-Aristotelian logic is not an analysis of the workings of 
an insane mind, nor is it itself insane. It is a view, with a more or 
less novel perspective, of the various types of deductive inference 
which the sane among us distinguish as valid and invalid. In de- 
ductive logic, as in any mathematical science, the primary postulates 
constitute a species of definition of the terms that are assumed as 
indefinable. A radical change in the postulates implies, therefore, a 
change in the possible denotation of the indefinables; but when the 
necessary reinterpretation is made the new postulates may be, as a 
set, equivalent to the old. The serious question with regard to enter- 
prises of this sort is not whether they are valid, but whether and how 
far they are instructive; and this has to be shown in each instance 
from its own fruits. It would seem that Professor Smith’s work has 
not been carried far enough to permit one to make a very definite 
estimate of the possibilities of his method. Meanwhile, as a piece of 
pure speculation, it is at any rate interesting; and some of the re- 
sults are very pretty. 


THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
Bryn Mawr COuLeGge. 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. November, 
1919. Instinct and the Unconscious I (pp. 1-7): W. H. R. Rivers. - 
The ‘‘all-or-none’’ principle and the absence of gradation as the 
distinguishing marks of instinct. In a postscript written six months 
later the author says he is inclined to continue the use of the word 
‘‘instinct’’ as a term for innate mental process, and to distinguish 
different varieties of instinct according as they are or are not subject 
to the ‘‘all-or-none’’ principle. Instinct and the Unconscious II 
(pp. 8-14): CHartes S. Myrrs.— There emerge out of the uncon- 
scious not merely the more or less imperfectly repressed activities 
which have been dismissed from consciousness, but also fresh activi- 
ties, intellectual as well as instinctive. In the unconscious germinate 
new instincts for the species and the creative flights of individual 
genius. Instinct and the Unconscious III (pp. 15-23) : C. G. June. - 
Instinct is characterized by the ‘‘all-or-none”’ reaction as maintained 
by Dr. Rivers, but the present writer finds it impossible merely to 
rely on the criterion of the ‘‘all-or-none’’ reaction as the ‘‘all-or- 
none’’ reaction is without any gradation of intensity in respect of 
the circumstances which call it forth. ‘‘Instinets are typical ways 
of action and reaction, and whenever it is a matter of uniformly and 
regularly repeated reactions we are witnessing instinct. It is in so 
far quite indifferent whether there is an association with conscious 
motivation or not, and it is also indifferent what the momentary in- 
dividual form of action is.’’ Instinct and the Unconscious IV (pp. 
24-26): Granam Watuas.—The writer does not think that ‘‘sup- 
pression or dissociation is the most effective way by which civilized 
man gains control over his instincts. Dr. Rivers’s argument as to 
- the ‘‘all-or-none’’ nature of instinct raises the further question 
whether the bringing into consciousness of an instinct weakens, or 
intensifies, or, as he would seem to argue, leaves unchanged its actual 
manifestation. Instinct and the Unconscious V (pp. 27-34) : JAMES 
Drever. — Instinct is ‘‘determinate conscious impulse which is not 
determined by previous individual experience, but which neverthe- 
less enters into and determines individual experience and atti- 
tude.’’ The unconscious will be consciousness mainly at or below the 
perceptual level, and therefore consciousness in which appetite and 
instinct will have the fullest play, but to identify the unconscious 
with instinct is impossible. Instinct and the Unconscious VI (pp. 
35-42) : W. McDouGatu. — The writer considers Dr. River’s ‘‘all-or- 
none’’ principle ill-founded. It is difficult to believe that the ‘‘all- 
or-none’’ principle holds good of the single nerve fiber or, neurone. 
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If it were established, we should still have to believe that in the 
working of the higher levels of the nervous system it is completely 
overlaid and disguised by some compensating principle. ‘‘ Instincts 
are innate dispositions, parts of the innate structure of the mind.”’ 
The Relation of Asthetics to Psychology (pp. 48-50) : Epwarp But- 
LouGH.—The problems of esthetics are presented—individual vs. 
social factors, receptive vs. creative aspects, the origins of art, com- 
parative esthetics. The Generation and Control of Emotions (pp. 
51-65) : ALFRED CARVER. — Emotion is only one aspect of the internal 
adjustment which an organism makes in order more completely to 
adapt itself to sudden changes in environment. Other conclusions 
are also drawn. The illustrations and deductions are drawn from 
military life. The Relation between the Word and the Unconscious 
(pp. 66-80): JosHuA C. Grecory.—The ‘‘substitute sign’’ stimu- 
lates the mental process represented by the meaning it is to express 
when the final calculation is made and the mental process whose 
meaning is connected with the mathematical operation to which it is 
submitted. Signs like words are stimuli directive of mental proc- 
esses that proceed largely unconsciously, like the organized disposi- 
tions responsible for them, and these mental processes, or reactions, 
may, more or less, according to circumstances, be conscious opera- 
tions. The Réle of Interference Factors in Producing Correlation 
(pp. 81-100) : J. Riptey THompson. —- When the mechanism of cor- 
relation is one of overlapping and three variates are considered, a 
condition is known which, when fulfilled, gives certain evidence of 
the presence of a general factor. On Listening to Sounds of Weak 
Intensity, Part I (pp. 101-129) : E. M. Sirsa and F. C. Bartiert. - 
The aim of the research is to devise apparatus and methods by which 
a satisfactory auditory acuity test may be secured and to observe in 
detail the influence of various objective and subjective factors upon 
successful listening to sounds of weak intensity. It may be con- 
cluded that some degree of practise is necessary before the lowest 
threshold of acuity can be secured, but it still remains doubtful if 
prolonged practise produces any further effect of this kind. Pub- 
lications Recently Received: Proceedings of the British Psycholog- 
ical Society. 


Chiocchetti, Emilio. La Filosofia di Benedetto Croce. (Seconda 
edizione riveduta e ampliata.) Milan: Societa Editrice ‘‘ Vita e 
Pensiero.’’ 1920. Pp. 341. L. 10.75. 


Eddington, A. S. Space, Time and Gravitation: An Outline of the 
General Relativity Theory. Cambridge: University Press. 1920. 
Pp. 218. 15s. net. 
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Merz, John Theodore. A Fragment on the Human Mind. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1920. Pp. xiv-+ 309. $4.50. 


Owen, Dorothy Tudor. The Child Vision: Being a Study in Mental 
Development and Expression. Manchester, Eng.: University 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A MEETING of the Aristotelian Society was held on June 21st, 
Mr. A. F. Shand in the chair. A paper was read by Miss Edgell on 
Memory and Conation. The view of three writers approaching the 
subject from the differing standpoints of philosophical psychology, 
biology and psychiatry, viz., Professor Ward, Dr. Semon and Dr. 
Freud were examined with reference to the question: Does memory 
require the recognition in mental life of a specific function, cona- 
tion? Analysis shows that for Professor Ward the activity of the 
subject of experience is essential both for the development of memory 
and for many of its manifestations. If activity of subject be under- 
stood as implying conation, then the author’s theory of memory 
does involve conation. Dr. Semon, following Hering and Butler, 
regards memory as a function of all organic matter and its laws as 
laws of organic life. Nevertheless in dealing with human memory 
Semon recognizes ‘‘vividness’’ in imagery as essential for memory 
and association. Vividness is distinguished from intensity and 
made to depend on attention. The relation of attention to the laws 
of organic life is still obscure, and attention is treated as if it were 
an original force. The role of conation in the psychology of Dr. 
Freud is all important. It is the conation of unconscious wish which 
is regarded as explanatory, if not of the fact of memory itself, at 
least of many of the phenomena of remembering and forgetting in 
every-day life. 


W. Neste has undertaken to bring out a new edition of the monu- 
mental work of Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen. The first vol- 
ume has already appeared. 


THERE is also to be published shortly the eleventh edition of the 
first volume of Ueberweg’s Grundriss. Dr. Karl Praechter, who re- 
vised the preceding edition, published in 1909, has added to it con- 
siderably in the present volume. 








